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BRADDUCK’S DEFEAT. 


(The defeat of General Braddock on the banks of the Mo- 
nongahela, in 1755, is one of the most memorable events in the 
annals of our American Colonies; and we may add, that the 
account of it belongs. in some respects, more particularly, to the 
history of our own State than to that of any other; as the ex- 
pedition which led to it began its march from our territory, and 
was composed partly of our native forces; and as it was almost 
the first event that brought the gallantry and good conduct of 
our great general that was to be—the future leader of our revo- 
lationary contest—into bright and prominent view. We sub- 
mit, therefore, with great pleasure, the following illustrations of 
it, which we take, for the most part, from a magazine entitled 
the “Olden Time;” edited by Neville B. Craig, Esq., (Vol. 
1, p. 64, &c.,) and which we think our readers will find highly 
interesting. , 

We believe we might leave these papers to speak for them- 
selves, and to tell their own tale, as they do indeed with suffi- 
cient spirit, and with a particularity of detail which puts us, as 
it were, on the scene, and in sight of the whole drama; but it 
may perhaps be better to introduce them with a more condensed 
account of the affair which we find in Marshall's History of the 
American Colonies, (p. 285, &c.,) and which runs as follows :] 
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The establishment of the post on the Ohio, and the action at 
the Little Meadows. being considered by the British government 
as the commencement of war in America, the resolution to send 
a few regiments to that country was immediately taken; and 
early in the year, general Braddock embarked at Cork, at the 
head of a respectable body of troops destined for the colonies. 

An active offensive campaign being meditated. general Brad- 
dock convened the governors of the several provinces, on the 
14th of April, in Virginia, who resolved to carry on three expe- 
ditions. 

The first, and most important, was against fort Du Quésne. 
This was to be conducted by General Braddock in person at 
the head of the British troops, with such aids ascould be drawn 
from Maryland and Virginia. 

The second against Niagara and fort Froutignac, was to be 
conducted by governor Shirley. The American regulars, con- 
sisting of Shirley and Pepperel’s regiments, constituted the 
principal force destined for the reduction of these places. 


The third was against Crown Point. This originated with 
Massachusetts; and was to be prosecuted entirely with colonial 
troops, to be raised by the provinces of New England, and b 
New York. It was to be commanded by colonel William John- 
son of the latter province. 


As soon as the convention of governors had separated, gen- 
eral Braddock proceeded from+Alexandria to a fort at Wills’ 
creek. afterwards called fort Cumberland, at that time the most 
western post in Virginia or Maryland; from which place the 
army destined against fort Du Quésne was to commence its 
march. The difficulties of obtaining wagons, and other neces- 
sary supplies for the expedition, and delays occasioned by open- 
ing a road through an excessively rough country, excited ap- 
prehensions that time would be afforded the enemy to collect in 
such force at Fort Du Quésne, as to put the success of the en- 
terprise into some hazard. 


Under the influence of this consideration, it was determined 
to select twelve hundred men, who should be led by the general 
in person to the point of destination. The residue of the army, 
under the command of colonel Dunbar, was to follow, with the 
baggage, by slow and easy marches. 

This disposition being made, Braddock pressed forward to his 
object, in the confidence that he could find no enemy capable of 
opposing him; and reached the Monongahela on the eighth of 
July. 

ie the army approached fort Du Quésne, the general was 
cautioned of the danger to which the character of his enemy, 
and the face of the country, exposed him; and was advised to 
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advance the provincial companies in his front, for the purpose 
of scouring the woods, and discovering ambuscades. But he 
held both his enemy and the provincials in too much contempt, 
to follow this salutary counsel. Three hundred British troops, 
comprehending the grenadiers and light infantry, commanded 
by colonel Gage, composed his van; and he followed, at some 
distauce, with the artillery, and the main body of the army, di- 
vided into small columns. 

Within seven miles of fort Du Quésne, immediately after 
crossing the Monongahela the second time, in an oper wood, 
thick set with high grass, as he was pressing forward without 
fear of danger, his front received an unexpected fire from au in- 
visible enemy. ‘The van was thrown into some confusion; but 
the general having ordered up the main body, and the com- 
manding officer of the enemy having fallen, the attack was sus- 
pended, and the assailants were supposed to be dispersed. This 
delusion was soon dissipated. The attack was renewed with 
increased fury; the van fell back on the main body; and the 
whole army was thrown into utter confusion. 

The general possessed personal courage in an eminent de- 
gree; but was without experience in that species of war, in 
which he was engaged; and seems not to have been endowed 
with that rare fertility of genius which adapts itself to the ex- 
isting state of things. and invents expedients fitted to the emer- 
gency. In the impending crisis, he was peculiarly unfortunate 
in his choice of measures. Neither advancing vor retreating, 
he exerted his utmost powers to form his broken troops, under 
an incessant aud galling fire, on the very ground where they had 
been attacked. In his fruitless efforts to restore order. every 
officer on horseback except Mr. Washington, one of his aids- 
de-camp, was killed or wounded, At length, after losing three 
horses, the general himself received a mortal wound; upon 
which his regulars fled in terror and confusion. Fortunately 
the Indian enemy was arrested by the plunder found on the 
field, and the pursuit was soon given over, The provincials ex- 
hibited an unexpected degree of courage, and were among the 
last to leave the field. 

The defeated troops fled precipitately to the camp of Dunbar, 
where Braddock expired of his wounds. Their panic was com- 
municated to the residue of the army. As if affairs had be- 
come dsperate, all the stores, except those necessary for imme- 
diate use, were destroyed ; and the British troops were marched 
to Philadelphia, where they went into quarters. The Western 
parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, were left expo- 
sed to the incursions of the savages; the frontier settlements 
were generally broken up: and the inhabitants were driven 
into the interior. So excessive was the alarm, that even the 
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people of the interior entertained apprehensions for their safety, 
and many supposed that the sea-board itself was insecure. 


The first article we shall now submit in illustration of this 
sad affair, is the following 


Letter dome Capt. Orme, one of the General's aids, to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 


‘‘Dear Sir: I am extremely ill in bed with the wound 
I have received in my thigh, that I am under the necessity 
of employing my friend, Captain Dobson, to write for me. 
I conclude you have had some account of the action near 
the banks of the Monongahela, about seven miles from the 
French fort. As the reports spread are very imperfect, 
what you have heard must consequently be so too. You 
should have heard more early accounts of it, but every offi- 
cer whose business it was to have informed you was either 
killed or wounded, and our distressful situation put it out 
of our power to attend to it so much as we would other- 
wise have done. The 9th inst. we passed and repassed the 
Monongahela by advancing first a party of three hundred 
men, which was immediately followed by another of two 
hundred. The General with the column of artillery, bag- 
gage, and main body of the army, passed the river the last 
time about one o’clock. As soon as the whole had got on 
the fort side of the Monongahela we heard a very heavy 
and quick fire in our front. We immediately advanced in 
order to sustain them, but the detachments of two hundred 
and three hundred men gave way and fell back upon us, 
which caused such confusion and struck so great a panic 
among our men, that afterwards no military expedient could 
be made use of that had any effect upon them. The men 
were so extremely deaf to the exhortation of the General 
and the officers, that they fired away in the most irregular 
manner all their ammunition, and,then ran off, leaving to 
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the enemy the artillery, ammunition, provisions and bag- 
gage; nor could they be persuaded to stop till they got as 
far as Gist’s plantation, nor there only in part; many of 
them proceeded as far as Colonel Dunbar’s party, who lay 
six miles on this side. The officers were absolutely sacri- 
ficed by their unparalleled good behaviour, advancing 
sometimes in bodies and sometimes separately ; hoping by 
such example to engage the soldiers to follow them, but to 
no purpose. The General had five horses killed under him, 
and at last received a wound through the right arm, into 
the lungs, of which he died the 13th inst. Poor Shir- 
ley was shot through the head; Captain Morris wounded. 
Mr. Washington had two horses shot under him, and his 
clothes shot through in several places, behaving the whole 
time with the greatest courage and resolution. Sir Peter 
Halkett was killed upon the spot ; Colonel Burton and Sir 
John St. Clair wounded. and enclosed I have sent you a 
list of killed and wounded, according to as exact an ac- 
count as we are yet able to get. Upon our proceeding 
with the whole convoy to the Little Meadows, it was found 
impracticable to advance in that manner. The General, 
therefore, advanced with twelve hundred men, with the ne- 
cessary artillery, ammunition and provision, leaving the 
main body of the convoy under the command of Col. Dun- 
bar, with orders to join him as soon as possible. In this 
manner we proceeded with safety and expedition, till the 
fatal day I have just related; and happy it was that this 
disposition was made, otherwise the whole must either have 
starved or fallen into the hands of the enemy, as numbers 
would have been of no service to us, and our provisions 
were all lost. As our horses were so much reduced, and 
those extremely weak, and many carriages being wanted 
for the wounded men, occasioned our destroying the am- 
munition and superfluous part of the provisions left in Col~ 
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onel Dunbar’s convoy, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the enemy ; as the whole of the artillery is lost, and the 
troops are so extremely weakened by death, wounds, and 
sickness, it was judged impossible to make any further at- 
tempts; therefore, Colonel Dunbar is returning to Fort Cum- 
berland, with every thing he is able to bring up with him; 
I propose remaining here till my wound will suffer me to 
remove to Philadelphia, from thence I shall proceed to 
England; whatever commands you may have for me you 
will de me the honor to direct to me here. By the partic- 
ular disposition of the French and Indians it was impossi- 
ble to judge the number they had that day in the fleld. 
Killed—General Braddock, William Shirley, Sec’y, Colo- 
nel Halkett. Wounded—Roger Morris and Robert Orme, 
Aid de Camps ; Sir John St. Clair, Deputy Quarter Master 
General; Matthew Lesly, Assistant; Lieutenant Colonel 
Gage ; between six and seven hundred officers and soldiers 
killed and wounded.” 

The next article which we shall give in relation to the 
action, is the notice of it in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
published in London, in August, 1755, a few weeks after 
the defeat took place. This is a contemporaneous account; 
it exhibits the feeling then existing, and gives the fullest 
list of the killed and wounded officers which we have seen. 
It will be seen, too, that even at that day there were rumors 
that officers killed some of the flying soldiers, and were in 
return shot down by them, thus giving some countenance 
to the story that General Braddock was shot by Fawcet. 
Our readers will scarcely fail to notice, that although the 
Virginia troops received full credit for the gallantry they 
displayed, the name of Washington is not mentioned. 

“Of the expeditions set on foot against the French in 
America, mentioned in our last, the issue of one only was 
‘then known, the capture of fort Beausejour, by Gen. Monk- 
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ton, who commanded the expedition to Fundy. We have 
received the following accounts of General Braddock, who 
was destined to the Ohio. 

“It was said by letters from Virginia, dated June 22nd, 
that on the 12th, General Braddock, with 2,000 regular 
troops, had passed the Allegheny mountains, and was 
within 5 days’ march of Duquesne, a French fort on the 
Monongahela river, which runs into the Ohio. Sir John 
St. Clair having advanced near enough to view it, and con- 
sider the adjacent ground, remarked a small eminence that 
was within cannon shot; and the fort being built of wood, 
and garrisoned by 1,000 men, it was proposed to erect a 
battery on this eminence, and set fire to the place, by throw- 
ing into it a great number of red hot balls. 

“ Letters from Philadelphia, dated June 25, gave an ac- 
count, that the General had been long detained at Will’s 
Creek, and greatly distressed for want of forage and pro- 
visions. Landing the troops at Virginia is said to have 
been a most unfortunate error, as neither forage, provis- 
ions, nor carriages were there to be had, and that if they 
had landed in Pennsylvania it would have saved £40,000 
sterling, and shortened the march six weeks. He was, 
however, promised 150: wagons, and 300 horses, with a 
large quantity of forage and provisions, to be furnished 
from the back settlements of Pennsylvania; but after tedi- 
ous and anxious expectation of these succors, he received, 
instead of 150 wagons, only 15; and instead of 300 hor- 
ses, only 100. This disappointment, however great, was 
much aggravated when the wagons were unloaded, for the 
provisions stunk so intolerably, tat he must have suffered 
very greatly from hunger who could eat it. While he was 
in this distress he received an unexpected supply of £500 
in provisions and wine, from Philadelphia, which was sent 
him by the hands of Mr. Franklin. The General accepted 
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this present with great joy, and urged Mr. Franklin to use 
his interest to procure further assistance. Mr. Franklin 
observed that General St. Clair’s dress was of the Hussar 
kind, and this gave him a hint which he immediately im- 
proved. He caused a report to be propagated among the 
Germans, that except 150 wagons could be got ready, and 
sent to the General within a certain time, St. Clair, who 
was a Hussar, would come among them, and take away 
what he found by force. The Germans having formerly 
lived under despotic power, knew the Hussars too well to 
doubt their serving themselves, and believing that General 
St. Clair was indeed a Hussar, they provided instead of 
150, 200 wagons, and sent them within the time that Mr. 
Franklin had limited. 


‘‘The Pennsylvanians also advanced a further sum above 
the King’s bounty, and sent him 190 wagons more, laden 
each with a ton of corn and oats, four wagons with pro- 
visions and wine for the officers, and 60 head of fine cat- 
tle for the army. 


“The General, as soon as he had received these sup- 
plies, pursued his march, having received from time to time 
various and contradictory accounts of the strength and mo- 
tions of the enemy. Fort Duquesne was sometimes said 
to be garrisoned by its full complement, 1,000 men ; some- 
times he was assured by French deserters, that the garrison 
did not consist of more than 200, and that there were but 
500 at Venango and Presq’ Isle, on the banks of the Lake 
Erie, distant from Duquesne about 90 miles. He received 
also frequent intelligence of French parties in motion, par- 
ticularly of a considerable number that were seen in bat- 
teaux, on the Lake Ontario, as we supposed on their way 
to the Ohio, and of 600 that had passed the lake in 120 
canoes and batteaux, and were going to Niagara. It was 
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now expected that the next advices would give an account 
of the siege, if not of the capture of Fort Duquesne, as 
every one had been taught to believe, that our force in this 
part of the world was so much superior to the French, that 
to march and take possession was the same thing; but in 
the midst of this impatience and confidence, we were 
alarmed with the report that Gen. Braddock had been de- 
feated, and soon after, the following article appeared in the 
Gazette : 


“ WHITEHALL, August 26, 1755. 


“By his Majesty’s ship the Sea-Horse, from Virginia, 
advice has been received, that Major General Braddock, 
having advanced with 2,000 men, and all the stores and pro- 
visions, to the Little Meadows, (about twenty miles beyond 
Fort Cumberland at Will’s Creek,) found it necessary to 
leave the greatest part of his wagons, &c., at that place, 
under the command of Colonel Dunbar, with a detachment 
of 800 men, ordering him to follow as fast as the nature of 
the service would admit. The General having by this means 
lessened his line of march, proceeded with great expedi- 
tion, his corps then consisting of about 1200 men, and 12 
pieces of artillery, together with the necessary ammunition, 
stores and provisions. On the 8th of July, he encamped 
within ten miles of Fort Duquesne; and on the 9th, on 
his march through the woods toward that Fort, was attack- 
ed by a body of French and Indians, who made a sudden 
fire from the woods, which put the troops into great con- 
fusion, and occasioned their retiring with great precipita- 
tion, notwithstanding all the endeavors of the General and 
the officers, many of whom were killed whilst they were 
using all possible means to rally the men. The General, 
who exerted himself as: much as any man could do, after 
having five horses killed under him, was shot through the 
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arm and the lungs, of which he died the fourth day. Sir 
Peter Halket was killed on the spot. Two of the Gen- 
eral’s aids de camp, (Captain Orme and Captain Morris,) 
were wounded. His Secretary, (son to Governor Shirley,) 
was killed. Sir John St. Clair, Quarter Master General, 
and his assistant, Mr. Leshe, both wounded. It is reck- 
oned there were about 200 killed, and 400 wounded; the 
latter are mostly collected at Will’s Creek, to which place 
Colonel Dunbar, with the remainder of the troops, was re- 
tired; from whom a more particular account is expected. 

“The following list has been received of the officers 
killed and wounded on this occasion: 


STAFF. 

Major General Braddock, died of his wounds. 
Robert Orme, Esq., : 

Roger Morris, Esq., Aids de Camp, wounded. 
Willliam Shirley, Esq., Secretary, killed. 


Sir John St. Clair, Deputy Quarter Master Gen., wounded. 


Matthew Leslie, Gent., his Assistant, 


LATE SIR PETER HALKET’S REGIMENT. 





Sir P. Halket, Col., killed. | Captain Tatton, killed. 
Lieut. Col. Gage, wounded. " Gethins, ve 
SUBALTERNS. 
Lieut. Littleler, wounded. | Lieut. Lock, wounded. 
‘¢ Dunbar, ee o Disney, ot 
‘ Halket, killed. * Kennedy, - 
‘ 6Treeby, wounded. ‘ Townsend, killed, 
« Allen, killed. “ Nartlow, “ 
*“ Simpson, wounded. « Pennington, wounded. 


COLONEL DUNBAR’S REGIMENT. 


Lt. Col. Burton, wounded. | Captain Rowyer, wounded. 
Major Sparkes, “ « Ross, 
Captain Cholmley, 
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SUBALTERNS. 
Barbet, wounded. | Brereton, killed. 
Walsham, - Hart, “ 
Crimble, killed. | Montreseur, wounded. 
Wideman‘ ad Macmullen, “ 
Hanford, es Crow, “ 
Gladwin, wounded. | Sterling, « 
Edmeston, “ 
ARTILLERY. 
Lieut. Smith, killed. | Lieut. M’Cloud, wounded. 





“ Buchanon, wounded. “  M’Culler, “ 


ENGINEERS. 
P McKeller, Esq wounded. | — Williamson, Esq. wound. 





DETACHMENT OF SAILORS. 
Lieutenant Spendelow, killed. 
Mr. Talbot, Midshipman, “ 


Captain Stone, of Gen. Lascelle’s Regiment, 


wounded. 
“ 


Floyer, of Gen. Warburton’s Regiment, ‘* 
INDEPENDENT COMPANIES OF NEW YORK. 
Captain Gates, wounded. | Lieut. Howarth, wounded. 


Lieut. Sumaia, killed. “Gray, “ 
VIRGINIA TROOPS. 


Captain Stevens, wounded. | Captain Peronie, killed. 
* Poulson, killed. 





SUBALTERNS. 

Hamilton, killed. | Stuart, wounded. 
Wright, - Wagoner, killed. 
Splitdorff, o 


“ Several other accounts of this action, and lists of the 
dead and wounded have appeared in the papers, and are 
said to be taken from private letters. By the Gazette ac- 
count, General Braddock seems to have been attacked by 
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an ambuscade of French and Indians, on his march through 
the woods, before he came within sight of the enemy ; by 
the other accounts, he seemed to have reached an advanced 
party of French, before the action began. They are to 
this effect: 

“The French who were posted at Fort Du Quesne, and 
on the Ohio, consisted of 1,500 regular, and 600 irregular 
troops, who had with them a considerable number of Indians 
in their interest. These forces having gained very particu- 
lar intelligence of General Braddock’s design, of the num- 
ber and condition of his forces, and the route they were to 
take, no sooner found that he was advancing after having 
received his last supply of provisions, than they also ad- 
vanced towards him, and having chosen a very advantage- 
ous piece of ground, about six miles south of their Fort, 
they formed a camp and intrenched themselves in a mas- 
terly manner, having a thick wood on each side of them, 
which extended along the route the General was to take. 
When he was come within three miles of their intrench- 
ments, they drew out of their lines, placing their 600 ir- 
regulars in front, as a forlorn hope, and their 1,500 regu- 
lars behind to support them; they also stationed a great 
number of their Indians in the wood, on each side, who 
effectually concealed themselves behind trees and bushes. 

** Soon after this fatal disposition was made, General 
Braddock appeared with his troops in the following order : 


Colonel Gage and Burton, of Halket’s Regiment. 
The General, with Dunbar’s Regiment. 
The troops from Virginia, Maryland and Carolina. 


« As soon as the whole army was got between the two 
ambuscades, the men were alarmed by the Indians, who 
fired singly at the General and other particular officers ; 
upon this they pushed foward, as the enemy was in sight, 
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though not within musket-shot, and as soon as they came 
near enough, the attack was begun by the Colonels Gage, 
and Burton. This was a signal to the Indians in ambush, 
who immediately gave the war whoop, and rising from the 
thickets, discovered themselves on both sides, flanking 
our men in volleys, which did incredible execution. The 
advanced guard being now between three fires, immediately 
gave way; but being rallied with much difficulty by the of- 
ficers, they gave one fire, and then retreated in the utmost 
confusion, and threw Dunbar’s regiment which was behind 
them in the same disorder. They were with unspeakable 
difficulty and trouble once more rallied by their officers, 
and stood one fire from the enemy, but then, without re- 
turning it, both the regiments fled with the utmost terror 
and precipitation, deserting their officers, who, though 
alone, kept their ground until of sixty, only five remained 
that were not either killed or wounded. The Virginians 
who formed the rear still stood unbroken, and continued 


the engagement on very unequal terms near three hours, 
but were then compelled to retire. These letters give the 
same account of the General as that in the Gazette, but 
add that all the baggage, provisions, and even military 
chests are safe, being two days behind the army. 

“There is, indeed, some reason to hope that this is true, 
from the account published by authority, for it is there said, 
that the General left the baggage, &c.,——behind him twenty 
miles, that he might march with the greater expedition ; the 
very reason of his leaving them behind seems to prove, that 
he went forward without halting, and that it was impossi- 
ble that the men with the baggage should keep near him ; 
so that, as they must have been considerably behind him 
when the action happened, it is probable the broken troops 


joined them in their retreat, and proceeded safely with the 
baggage to Will’s Creek. 
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“The European troops, whose cowardice has thus ins 
jured the country, are the same that run away so shame- 
fully at Preston-Pans. To prevent, however, any unjust 
national reflections, it must be remarked, that though they 
are called Irish regiments, they are not regiments of Irish- 
men, but regiments on the Irish establishment, consisting 
of English, Irish and Scots, as other regiments do. It is, 
however, said that the slaughter among our officers was not 
made by the enemy, but that as they ran several fugitives 
through the body to intimidate the rest, when they were 
attempting in vain to rally them, some others, who expected 
the same fate, discharged their pieces at them, which, 
though loaded, they could not be brought to level at the 
French. On the other hand, it is alleged, that the defeat 
is owing more to presumption and want of conduct in the 
officers, than to cowardice in the private men; that a re- 
treat ought to have been resolved upon the moment they 
found themselves surprised by an ambuscade ; and that they 
were told by the men, when they refused to return to the 
charge, that if they could see their enemy they would fight 
them, but that they would not waste their ammunition 
against trees and bushes, nor stand exposed to invisible as- 
sailants, the French and Indian Rangers, who are excellent 
marksmen, and in such a situation would inevitably destroy 
any number of the best troops in the world.” 

Thus closed that ill conducted march from which so much 
was expected. Thus was that fine body of troops, after a 
long and fatiguing march of many days, after it had arrived 
within ten miles of its destination, when every thing seemed 
to smile upon their undertaking, when the brave com- 
mander was elate with every assurance of success, in one 
brief afternoon overwhelmed with disaster and inglorious 
defeat, and sent back disheartened and dismayed upontheir 
comrades, under Dunbar. It is not our purpose to enter 
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into a detailed notice of the causes of this overwhelming 
catastrophe. It is an every day remark that Braddock was 
a rash, head-strong man, unused to contend with such foes 
as he found on the Monongahela, and that his defeat was a 
natural result of the haste with which he moved forward. 
We believe that he was a rash, conceited man, that he held 
his enemy in too much contempt, and paid too little at- 
tention to the counsel of men who had experience in In- 
dian warfare ; yet we believe that one of the leading causes 
of defeat arose from the detention of his advanced parties 
after they had crossed the Monongahela the second time. 
From all the accounts of the action, it is settled that the 
whole army had crossed the river before the attack com- 
menced, and yet no portion of it had previously passed the 
rising ground where the attack took place: so that the 
whole number of the troops, with all the artillery, provis- 
ions, ammunition and baggage, with the horses, were col- 
lected in the few acres of ground between the river and 
the foot of the hill. In such circumstances there could 
be no reserve, no party upon which the troops in advance, 
when driven back, could rally; there was no man of the 
whole twelve hundred who stood beyond the range of the 
musket shot of the enemy. 

Under such disadvantages all the desperate exertions of 
the gallant officers to rally the men were only hopeless 
sacrifices of their own lives, It is, therefore, no doubt true, 
as (‘aptain Orme remarks in his letter, that it was happy 
that Dunbar was left behind, ‘ as numbers could have been 
of no service.” In fact every additional batallion would 
only have increased the confusion and embarrassment. We 
believe, therefore, that the radical error of Braddock on that 
day, the immediate cause of his defeat, was the crowding 
his army into too small a field, placing the whole body of 
his men and all the accompaniments of his march, artillery, 
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provisions, ammunition, teams, &c., in a space where every 
man was within range of the enemy’s guns, and where, of 
course, there could be no reserve. It is true, the trees and 
brush would afford some protection to the army, but on 
the other hand they would greatly embarrass the movements 
of troops accustomed to manceuvre on the plains of the 
Netherlands. 

We conclude with an extract from a work published in 
Kentucky, called “‘Sketches of Western Adventure,” giv- 
ing a narrative of Colonel James Smith’s capture by the 
Indians, and of the terrible scene which he witnessed near 
Fort Duquesne on the day after Braddock’s defeat, the 10th 
of July, 1755. Colonel Smith was well known in Penn- 
sylvania, and, we believe, his veracity was unimpeachable. 
He subsequently removed to Kentucky, and was a member 
of the Legislature of that State. 

That he was a prisoner among the Indians, there is no 
doubt; the Colonial Records at Harrisburg notice his cap- 
ture. The French, too, were a small proportion of the 
combined force at Braddock’s Field; the prisoners there 
taken were as likely to fall into the hands of the Indians 
as of the French, and being once in that position, proba- 
bly could not be rescued without violence, which could 
hardly be looked for, under the circumstances. Without 
further comment, we submit to our readers this melancholy 
tale, which, we believe, has never been contradicted. 

“In the spring of the year, 1755, James Smith, then a 
youth of eighteen, accompanied a party of three hundred 
men from the frontiers of Pennsylvania, who advanced in 
front of Braddock’s army, for the purpose of opening a 
road over the mountain. When within a few miles of Bed- 
ford Springs, he was sent back to the rear, to hasten the 
progress of some wagons loaded with provisions and stores 
yar the use of the wood cutters. Having delivered his or- 
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ders, he was returning, in company with another young 
man, when they were suddenly fired upon by a party of 
three Indians, from a cedar thicket which skirted the road. 
Smith’s companion was killed upon the spot ; and although 
he himself was unhurt, yet his horse was so much fright- 
ened by the flash and report of the guns, as to become to- 
tally unmanageable, and after a few plunges threw him with 
violence to the ground. Before he could recover his feet, 
the Indians sprang upon him, and overpowering his resist- 
ance, secured him as a prisoner. One of them demanded, 
in broken Enylish, whether ‘more white men were com- 
ing up,’ and upon his answering in the negative, he was 
seized by each arm and compelled to run with great ra- 
pidity over the mountain until night, when the small party 
encamped and cooked their suppers. An equal share of 
their scanty stock of provisions was given to the prisoner, 
and in other respects, although strictly guarded, he was 
treated with great kindness, On the evening of the next 
day, after a rapid walk of fifty miles through cedar thickets, 
and over very rocky ground, they reached the western side 
of the Laurel mountain, and beheld, at a little distance, the 
smoke of an Indian encampment. His captors now fired 
their guns and raised the scalp halloo! This is a long yell 
for every scalp that has been taken, followed by a rapid suc- 
cession of shrill, quick, piercing shrieks—shrieks some- 
what resembling laughter in the most excited tones. They 
were answered from the Indian camp below by a discharge 
of ritles, and a long whoop, followed by shrill cries of joy, 
and all thronged out to meet the party. Smith expected 
instant death at their hands, as they crowded around him ; 
but,-to his surprise, no one offered him any violence. They 
belonged to another tribe, and entertained the party in their 
camp with great hospitality, respecting the prisoner as the 
property of their guests. On the following morning Smith’s 
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captors continued their march, and on the evening of the 
next day arrived at Fort Duquesne—now Pittsburgh. When 
within half a mile of the fort they again raised the scalp 
halloo, and fired their guns as before. Instantly the whole 
garrison was in commotion. The cannons were fired— 
the drums were beaten, and the French and Indians ran 
out in great numbers to meet the party and partake of their 
triumph. Smith was again surrounded by a multitude of 
savages, painted in various colours, and shouting with de- 
light; but their demeanor was by no means as pacific as 
that of the last party he had encountered. They rapidly 
formed in two lines, and brandishing their hatchets, ram- 
rods, switches, &c., called aloud for him to run the gaunt- 
let. Never having heard of this Indian ceremony before, 
he stood amazed for some time, not knowing what to do; 
but one of his captors explained to him that he was to run 
between the two lines and receive a blow from each Indian, 
as he passed, concluding his explanation by exhorting him 
to ‘run his best,’ as the faster he ran the sooner the affair 
would be over. The truth was very plain—and young 
Smith entered upon his race with great spirit. He was 
switched very handsomely along the lines for about three- 
fourths of the distance, the stripes oly acting as a spur to 
greater exertions, and he had almost reached the extremity 
of the line, when a tall chief struck him a furious blow with 
a club upon the back of the head, and instantly felled him to 
the ground. Recovering himself in a moment, he sprung 
to his feet and started forward again, when a handful of 
sand was thrown in his eyes, which, in addition to the great 
pain, completely blinded him. He still attempted to grope 
his way through, but was again knocked down and beaten 
with merciless severity. He soon became insensible under 
such barbarous treatment, and recollected nothing more 
until he found himself in the hospital of the fort, under 
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the hands of a French surgeon, beaten to a jelly, and una- 
ble to move a limb. Here he was quickly visited by one 
of his captors—the same who had given him such good ad- 
vice when about to commence his race. He now inquired, 
with some interest, if he felt ‘very sore.’ Young Smith 
replied that he had been bruised almost to death, and asked 
what he had done to merit such barbarity. The Indian re- 
plied that he had done nothing, but that it was the custom- 
ary greeting of the Indians to their prisoners—that it was 
something tike the English ‘how d’ye do,’ and that now 
all ceremony would be laid aside, and he would be treated 
with kindness. Smith enquired if they had any news of 
General Braddock. The Indian replied that their scouts 


saw him every day from the mountains—that he was ad- 


vancing in close columns through the woods—(this he in- 
dicated by placing a number of red sticks parallel to each 
other, and pressed closely together)—and that the Indians 
would be able to shoot them down ‘like pigeons.’ 

“Smith rapidly recovered, and was soon able to walk 
upon the battlements of the fort, with the aid of a stick. 
While engaged in this exercise, on the morning of the 9th 
, he observed an unusual bustle in the Fort. The In- 
diana stood in crowds at the great gate, armed and painted. 
Many barrels of powder, balls, flints, &c., were brought out 
to them, from which each warrior helped himself to such 
articles as he required. They were soon joined by a small 
detachment of French regulars, when the whole party 
marched off together. He hada full view of them as they 
passed, and was confident that they could not exceed four 
hundred men. He soon learned that it was detached 
against Braddock, who was now within a few miles of the 
Fort; but from their great inferiority in numbers, he re- 
garded their destruction as certain, and looked joyfully to 
the arrival of Braddock in the evening, as the hour which 
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was to deliver him from the power of the Indians. In the 
afternoon, however, an Indian runner arrived with far differ- 
ent intelligence. The battle had not yet ended when he 
left the field; but he announced that the English had been 
surrounded, and were shot down in heaps by an invisible 
enemy; that instead of flying at once, or rushing upon 
their concealed foe, they appeared completely bewildered, 
huddled together in the centre of the ring, and before sun 
down there would not be a man of them alive. This in- 
telligence fell like a thunderbolt upon Smith, who now saw 
himself irretrievably in the power of the savages, and could 
_look forward to nothing but torture or endless captivity. 
He waited anxiously for further intelligence, still hoping 
that the fortune of the day might change. But about sun- 
set, he heard at a distance the well known scalp halloo, 
followed by wild, quick, joyful shrieks, and accompanied 
by long continued firing. This too surely announced the 
fate of the day. About dusk, the party returned to the fort, 
driving before them twelve British regulars, stripped naked, 
and with their faces painted black! an evidence that the 
unhappy wretches were devoted to death. Next came the 
Indians, displaying their bloody scalps, of which they had 
immense numbers, and dressed in the scarlet coats, sashes, 
and military hats of the officers and soldiers. Behind all 
came a train of baggage horses, laden with piles of scalps, 
canteens, and all the accoutrements of British soldiers. 
The savages appeared frantic with joy, and when Smith 
beheld them entering the fort, dancing, yelling, brandish- 
ing their red tomahawks, and waving their scalps in the 
air, while the great guns of the fort replied to the inces- 
sant discharge of the rifles without, he says that it looked 
as if h—I had given a holiday, and turned loose its inhabi- 
tants upon the upper world. The most melancholy spec- 
tacle was the band of prisoners. They appeared dejected 
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and anxious. Poor fellows! They had but a few months 
before left London, at the command of their superiors, and 
we may easily imagine their feelings at the strange and 
dreadful spectacle around them. The yells of delight and 
congratulation were scarcely over, when those of ven- 
geance began. The devoted prisoners (British regulars), 
were led out from the Fort to the banks of the Allegheny, 
and to the eternal disgrace of the French commandant, 
were there burnt to death, with the most awful tortures. 
Smith stood upon the battlements, and witnessed the shock- 
ing spectacle. The prisoner was tied to a stake, with the 
hands raised above his head, stripped naked, and surround- 
ed by Indians. They would touch him with red hot irons, 
and stick his body full of pine splinters, and set them on 
fire—drowning the shrieks of the victim in the yells of de- 
light with which they danced around him: His compan- 
ions in the meantime stood in a group near the stake, and 
had a foretaste of what was in reserve for each of them. 
As fast as one prisoner died under his tortures, another 
filled hiv place, until the whole perished. ll this took 
place so near the fort, that every scream of the victims must 
have rung in the ears of the French commandant! 

‘¢ Two or three days after this shocking spectacle, most 
of the Indian tribes dispersed, and returned to their homes, 
as is usual with them after a great and decisive battle. 
Young Smith was demanded of the French by the tribe to 
whom he belonged, and was immediately surrendered inte 
their hands.” 
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THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Pererssurc, DecemBer 297n, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—I send you the following letter from Colonel? 
Nicholas Spencer, Secretary of the Colony of Virginia, to 
the Lords of the Privy Council, in London, upon the oc- 
casion of the accession of William and Mary to the crown 
of England ; which I have copied for you from Anderson’s 


History of the Colonial Church (vol. 2d.)—a rare work in 
this country. I am, &c., 


CHARLES CAMPBELL. 
To Wm. MaxweE tt, Ese. 


The duty incumbent on ye office of Secretary of this 
Dominion, in which I have had the hon’r for some yeares 
to serve, obliges me to give y’r Lordships an account of the 
present state of affaires, and let y’r Lordships know such 
occurrencies as have happened here of late, viz. that the 
mutations in England have extended their influences as 
far as these remoter Dominions; for noe sooner did ye 
news of the late admired transactions arrive here, tho’ but 
imperfectly noised, and that with little probabilitie of truth, 
but it begun to be in the mouths of the mobile that there 
was noe King in England, and consequently noe Govern- 
ment here; upon this surmise followed rumors and reports 
that ye Papists in Maryland, together with those amongst 
us, have machinated to bring great numbers of fforraigne 
Indians to the destruction of the Protestants of both Do- 
minions, and had prefixed a certaine time when the blow 
was to be given :—these, tho’ false and groundless reports, 
raised great fears and jealousies in the minds of ye multi- 
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tude, and soon made them gather together in armes to re- 
pell ye supposed designs of ye Papists; and soe great a 
flame was kindled by the blasts of popular breath, that if 
it had not been timely prevented by ye vigilance, care and 
prudence of some of the Councell, and others, in the very 
beginning of it must have unavoidably proved fatall to both 
Dominions; and tho’ it soon appeared those rumors were 
vaine and idle, and the people in some sort quieted, yet 
others like Hydra’s head sprung up in their places, to ye 
great disquiet of this Government, and it was rationally be- 
lieved that the difficulties of keeping this Dominion free 
from tumults, divisions and depredations would have been 
insuperable had not the news of the happy accession of the 
Prince aud Princess of Orange to the Crown of England 
arrived here, with orders from their Maj’ties most Hon’ble 
privy Councell for proclaiming of the same, given check 
to unruly spiritts ; w’ch Proclamation was effected at James 
Citty with all possible speed and with as great solemnity 
as the shortness of time and the necessity of the presen, 
circumstances would admitt of; and the Proclamations are 
now goeing forth into all the Counties of this Dominion 
that none may be ignorant of it, and the great cause o 
their tumults (viz. the beliefe that there was noe King 
in England, and consequently noe Government here) 
may be removed and peace and tranquillity restored and 
established among them, w’ch that it may succeed, is ye 
dayly prayer of all loyall subjects here, and particular- 
ly of 
Right Hon’ble, 
Yo’r Lordship’s most dutifull 
And most obed’t Serv’t, 


NICHO. SPENCER. 
James City, April 29th, 1689. 
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BURNABY’S TRAVELS IN VIRGINIA, IN 1759. 
Continued from our last number, and concluded in this. 


During my stay in Virginia, I made several excursions 
jnto different parts of the country: one in particular to the 
great falls of Potowmac, of which, as I expected to be 
highly entertained, I kept a journal. 

I departed from Williamsburg, Oct. 1, 1759, in company 
with another gentleman; and we travelled that day about 
forty miles, to a plantation in King William county ; beau- 
tifully situated upon a high hill, on the north side of Pa- 
munky river. A little below this place stands the Pamun- 
ky Indian town; where at present are the few remains of 
that large tribe; the rest having dwindled away through 
intemperance and disease. They live in little wigwams or 
cabins upon the river; and have a very fine tract of land 
of about 2000 acres, which they are restrained from alien- 
ating by act of assembly. Their employment is chiefly 
hunting or fishing, for the neighbouring gentry. They 
commonly dress like the Virginians, and I have sometimes 
mistaken them for the lower sort of that people. The night 
I spent here, they went out into an adjoinivg marsh to 
catch soruses; and one of them, as I was informed in the 
morning, caught near a hundred dozen. The manner of 
taking these birds is remarkable. The sorus is not known 
to be in Virginia, except for about six weeks from the lat- 
ter end of September: at that time they are found in the 
marshes in prodigious numbers, feeding upon the wild oats. 
at first they are exceedingly lean, but in a short time grow 
so fat, as to be unable to fly: in this state they lie upon 
the reeds, and the Indians go out in canoes and knock 
them on the head with their paddles. They are rather big- 
ger than a lark, and are delicious eating. During the time 
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of their continuing in season, you meet with them at the 
tables of most of the planters, breakfast, dinner, and sup* 
per.* 

Oct. 2. We went to another plantation about twenty» 
four miles distant, belonging to a private gentleman, upon 
Mattapony river. We staid there all that and the next day 
on account of rain. 

Oct. 4. We travelled twenty-five miles to another gen- 
tleman’s house ; and from thence, the day following, about 
twenty-five miles farther, to a town called Fredericsburg. 

Fredericsburg is situated about a mile below the Falls of 
Rappahannoc: it is regularly laid out, as most of the towns 
in Virginia are, in parallel streets. Part of it is built upon 
an eminence, and commands a delightful prospect; the 
rest upon the edge of the water for the convenience of 
warehouses. The town was begun about thirty-two years 
ago, for the sake of carrying on a trade with the back set- 
tlers ; and is at present by far the most flourishing one in 
these parts. 

We left Fredericsburg the 6th instant, and went to see 
the Falls. At this place is a small mercantile town called 
Falmouth ; whose inhabitants are endeavouring to rival the 
Fredericsburghers in theirtrade. Itis built upon the north 
side of the river, and consists of eighteen or twenty houses. 

The Falls of Rappahannoc are similar to those of James 
river, except that they are not upon so large a scale. The 
whole range scarcely exceeds half a mile, and the breadth 
not a hundred yards, At the time of our going to see 
them, there was a fresh in the river, which added very much 

* In several parts of Virginia the ancient custom of eating meat at break- 
fast still continues. At the top of the table, where the lady of the house 
presides, there is constantly tea and coffee ; but the rest of the table is gar- 
nished out with roasted fowls, ham, venison, game, and other dainties. 


Even at Williamsburg, it is the custom to have a plate of cold ham upon 
the table ; and there is scarcely a Virginian lady who breakfasts without it. 
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to their beauty. The center of view was an island of about 
an hundred acres covered with trees; this divided the river 
into two branches, in each of which, at regular distances of 
fifteen or twenty yards, was a chain of six or seven falls, 
one above another, the least of them a foot perpendicular. 
The margin was beautifully variegated with rocks and trees, 
and the whole formed a pleasing romantic scene. 

At this place we met with a person who informed us of 
his having been, a few days before, a spectator of that ex- 
traordinary phenomenon in nature, the fascinating power 
of the rattle-snake. He observed one lying coiled near a 
tree, looking directly at a bird which had settled there. 
The bird was under great agitation, uttered the most dole- 
ful cries, hopped from spray to spray, and at length flew 
directly down to the snake, which opened its mouth and 
swallowed it. 

From hence we ascended up the river, about fifteen miles, 
to Spotswood’s iron-mines ; and in our way had a fine view 
of the Apalachian mountains, or Blue Ridge, at the dis- 
tance of seventy miles. At this place I was much affected 
with the following incident. A gentleman in our compa- 
ny, which was now increased, had a small Negroe boy with 
him, about fourteen years of age, that had lived with him 
in a remote part of the country some time as a servant; 
an old woman who was working in the mines, and who 
proved to be the boy’s grandmother, accidentally cast her 
eyes on him; she viewed him with great attention for some 
time; then screamed out, saying that it was her child, and 
flung herself down upon the ground. She lay there some 
seconds ; rose up, looked on him again in an extasy of 
joy, and fell upon his neck and kissed him. After this, 
she retired a few paces, examined him afresh with fixed 
attention, and immediately seemed to lose herself in 
thoughtful and profound melancholy, The boy all this 
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while stood silent and motionless; reclining his head on 
one side, pale and affected beyond description. Upon the 
whole, it would not have been in the power of Raphael, to 
have imagined a finer picture of distress, 

We returned from this place the next day to Frederics- 
burg; and ferrying over the Rappahannoc into the Nor- 
thern Neck, travelled about seventeen miles to a gentle- 
man’s house in Stafford county: in the morning we pro- 
ceeded through Dumfries, and over Occoquan river to Col- 
chester, about twenty-one miles. 

These are two small towns lately built for the sake of 
the back trade; the former on Acquia creek, the other 
upon Occoquan river, both of which fall into the Potow- 
mac. About two miles above Colchester there is an iron 
furnace, a forge, two saw-mills, and a bolting-mill ; at our 
return we had an opportunity of visiting them: they have 
every convenience of wood and water, that can be wished 
for. The ore wrought here is brought from Maryland ; not 
that there is any doubt of there being plenty enough in the 
adjacent hills; but the inhabitants are discouraged from 
trying for it by the proprietor’s (viz. lord Fairfax) having 
reserved to himself a third of all ore that may be discover- 
ed in the Northern Neck. 

From Colchester we went about twelve miles farther to 
Mount Vernon. This place is the property of colonel 
Washington, and truly deserving of itsowner.* The house 
is most beautifully situated upon a very high hill on the 


* I cannot omit this opportunity of bearing testimony to the gallant and 
public spirit of this gentleman. Nov. 1, 1753, Lieut. Gov. Dinwiddie hav- 
ing informed the assembly of Virginia, that the French had erected a fort 
upon the Ohio, it was resolved to send somebody to M.St. Pierre the com- 
mander, to claim that country as belonging to his Britannic Majesty, and 
to order him to withdraw. Mr. Washington, a young gentleman of for- 
tune just arrived at age, offered his service on this important occasion. The 
distance was more than 400 miles; 200 of which lay through a trackless 
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banks of the Potowmac ; and commands a noble prospect 
of water, of cliffs, of woods, and plantations. The river 
is near two miles broad, though two hundred from the 
mouth ; and divides the dominions of Virginia from Mary- 
land.* We rested here one day, and proceeded up the 
river about twenty-six miles, to take a view of the Great 
Falls. These are formed in some respect like those of the 
Rappahannoc ; but are infinitely more noble. The chan- 
nel of the river is contracted by hills; and is as narrow, I 
was told, as at Fort Cumberland, which is an hundred and 
fifty miles higher up. It is clogged moreover with innu- 
merable rocks; so that the water for a mile or two flows 
with accelerated velocity. At length coming to a ledge of 
rocks, which runs diametrically cross the river, it divides 
into two spouts, each about eight yards wide, and rushes 
down a precipice with incredible rapidity. The spout on 
the Virginian side makes three falls, one above another ; 


desert, inhabited by cruel and merciless savages; and the season was un- 
commonly severe. Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, Mr. 
Washington, attended by one companion only, set out upon this dangerous 
enterprise: travelled from Winchester on foot, carrying his provisions on 
his back, executed his commission ; and after incredible hardships, and 
many providential escapes, returned safe ta Williamsburg, and gave an ac- 
count of his negociation to the assembly, the 14th day of February fol- 
lowing. 


* Avery curious sight is frequently exhibited upon this and the other 
great rivers in Virginia, which for its novelty is exceedingly diverting to 
strangers. During the spring and summer months the fishing-hawk is often 
seen hovering over the rivers, or resting on the wing without the least visi- 
ble change of place for some minutes, then suddenly darting down and 
plunging into the water, from whence it seldom rises again without a rock 
fish, or some other considerable fish in its talons. It immediately shakes 
off the water like a mist, and makes the best of its way towards the woods. 
The bald eagle, which is generally upon the watch, instantly pursues, and 
if it can overtake, endeavours to soar above it. The hawk growing solic 
tous for its own safety drops the fish, and the bald-eagle immediately stoops, 
and seldom fails to catch it in its pounces before it reaches the water. 
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the first about ten feet, the next fifteen, and the last twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet perpendicular : the water is of a vast 
bulk, and almost intire. The spout on the Maryland side is 
nearly equal in height and quantity, but a great deal more 
broken. These two spouts, after running in separate chan- 
nels for a short space, at length unite in one about thirty 
yards wide ; and as we judged from the smoothness of the 
surface and our unsuccessful endeavours to fathom it, of 
prodigious depth. The rocks on each side are at least nine- 
ty or a hundred feet high; and yet, in great freshes, the 
water overflows the tops of them, as appeared by several 
large and intire trees, which had lodged there. 

In the evening we returned down the river about sixteen 
miles to Alexandria, or Bel-haven, a small trading place in 
one of the finest situations imaginable. The Potowmac 
above and below the town, is not more than a mile broad, 
but it here opens into a large circular bay, of at least twice 
that diameter. 

The town is built upon an are of this bay; at one ex- 
tremity of which is a wharf; at the other a dock for build- 
ing ships ; with water sufficiently deep to launch a vessel 
of any rate or magnitude. 

The next day we returned to colonel Washington’s, and 
in a few days afterward to Williamsburg. 

The time of my residence in this colony was ten months, 
and I received so many instances of friendship and good- 
nature, that not to acknowledge them would be an act of 
ingratitude. It would not be easy to mention particular 
instances, without being guilty of injustice by omitting 
others: but, in general, I can truly affirm, that I took leave 
of this hospitable people with regret, and shall ever remem- 
ber them with gratitude and affection. 

May 26, 1760. Having procured three horses, for my- 
self, servant, and baggage, I departed from Williamsburg, 
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and travelled that night to Eltham; twenty-five miles. 
May 27. I ferried over Pamunky river at Danfies, and 
went to Todd’s ordinary upon Mattopony, or the northern 
branch of York river; thirty-two miles. 

May 28. I went to a plantation in Caroline county ; 
twenty-seven miles. 

Aa I was travelling this day, I observed a large black- 
snake, about six feet long, lying cross the stump of a tree 
by the road side. I touched it with my switch several 
times before it stirred; at last it darted with incredible 
swiftness into the woods. On looking into the hole, where 
it had fixed its head, I observed a small bead snake about 
two feet long; beautifully variegated with red, black, and 
orange colour, which the black-snake was watching to prey 4 ‘ 
upon. I took and laid it, half stupified, in the sun to re- 
vive. After I had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, it 
occurred to me that it would be a great curiosity if I could 
carry it to England ; I therefore sent my servant back with 
orders to fetch it: but, at his return, he acquainted me that 
it was not to be found, and that the black-snake was in the 
same position wherein I had first discovered it. I mention 
this as an instance of the intrepid nature of the black- vw“ 
snake, which, though not venomous, will attack and devour 
the rattle snake; and, in some cases, it is asserted, even 
dare to assault a man. 

May 30. I left Fredericksburg, and having ferried over 
the Rappahannoc at the falls, travelled that night to Nev- 
ille’s ordinary, about thirty-four miles. , 

May 31. I passed over the Pignut and Blue Ridges; and, 
crossing the Shenando, arrived, after a long day’s journey 
of above fifty miles, at Winchester. 

The Pignut ridge is a continuation of the south-west 
mountains. It is no where very high; and at the gap 
where I passed, the ascent is so extremely easy, owing to 
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the winding of the road between the mountains, that I was 
scarcely sensible of it. 

The tract of country lying between this ridge and the 
coast, is supposed, and with some appearance of probabil- 
ity, to have been gained from the ocean. The situation is 
extremely low, and the ground every where broken into 
small hills, nearly of the same elevation, with deep inter- 
mediate gullies, as if it were the effect of some sudden re- 
tiring of the waters. The soil is principally of sand ; and 
there are few, if any pebbles, within a hundied miles of 
the shore; for which reason the Virginians in these parts 
never shoe their horses. Incredible quantities of what are 
called scallop-shells, are found also near the surface of the 
ground; and many of the hills are intirely formed of them. 
These phenomena, with others less obvious to common ob- 
servation, seem to indicate, that the Atlantic, either gradu- 
ally, or by some sudden revolution in nature, has retired, 
and lost a considerable part of that dominion which for- 
merly belonged to it. 

The Blue-ridge is much higher than the Pignut: though 
even these mountains are not to be compared with the Al- 
leghenny. To the southward, indeed, I was told, they are 
more lofty; and but little, if at all, inferior to them. The 
pass, at Ashby’s Gap, from the foot of the mountain on 
the eastern side to the Shenando, which runs at the foot 
on the western, is about four miles. The ascent is no 
where very steep; though the mountains are, upon the 
whole, I think, higher than any I have ever seen in Eng- 
land. When I was got to the top, I was inexpressibly de- 
lighted with the scene which opened before me. Immedi- 
ately under the monntain, which was covered with chame- 
daphnes in full bloom, was a most beautiful river: beyond 
this an extensive plain, diversified with every pleasing ob- 
ject that nature can exhibit; and, at the distance of fifty 
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miles, another ridge of still more lofty mountains, called 
the Great, or North-ridge,* which inclosed and terminated 
the whole. 

The river Shenando rises a great way to the southward 
from under this Great North-ridge. It runs through Au- 
gusta county, and falls into the Potowmac somewhere in 
Frederic. At the place where I ferried over, it is only 
about a hundred yards wide ; and indeed it is no where, I 
believe, very broad. It is exceedingly romantic and beau- 
tiful, forming great variety of falls, and is so transparent, 
that you may see the smallest pebble at the depth of eight 
or ten feet. There is plenty of trout and other fish in it; 
but it is not navigable, except for rafts. In sudden freshes 
it rises above forty or fifty feet. The low grounds upon the 
banks of this river are very rich and fertile ; they are chiefly 
settled by Germans, who gain a sufficient livelihood by 
raising stock for the troops, and sending butter down into 
the lower parts of the country. I could not but reflect with 
pleasure on the situation of these people; and think if 
there is such a thing as happiness in this life, that they en- 
‘oy it. Far from the bustle of the world, they live in the 
most delightful climate, and richest soil imaginable ; they 
are every where surrounded with beautiful prospects and 
sylvan scenes; lofty mountains, transparent streams, falls 
of water, rich vallies, and majestic woods; the whole inter- 
spersed with an infinite variety of flowering shrubs, consti- 
tute the landscape surrounding them: they are subject to 
few diseases; are generally robust; and live in perfect lib- 
erty: they are ignorant of want, and acquainted with but 
few vices. Their inexperience of the elegancies of life, 
precludes any regret that they possess not the means of 
enjoying them: but they possess what many princes would 


* All these ridges consist of single mountains joined together, and run 
parallel to each other. 
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give half their dominions for, health, content, and tranquil- 
lity of mind. 

Winchester is a small town of about two hundred houses. 
It is the place of general rendezvous of the Virginian 
troops, which is the reason of its late rapid increase, and 
present flourishing condition. The country about it, be- 
fore the reduction of Fort du Quesne, was greatly exposed 
to the ravages of the Indians, who daily committed most 
horrid cruelties: even the town would have been in dan- 
ger, had not colonel Washington, in order to cover and 
protect it, erected a fort upon an eminence at one end of 
it, which proved of the utmost utility; for although the 
Indians were frequently in sight of the town, they never 
dared to approach within reach of the fort. It is a regular 
square fortification, with four bastions, mounting twenty- 
four cannon; the length of each curtain, if I am not mis- 
taken, is about eighty yards. Within, there are barracks 
for 450 men. The materials of which it is constructed, are 
logs filled up with earth: the soldiers attempted to sur- 
round it with a dry ditch; but the rock was so extremely 
hard and impenetrable, that they were obliged to desist. 
It is still unfinished; and, I fear, going to ruin; for the 
assembly, who seldom look a great way before them, after 
having spent about 90001. currency upon it, cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to give another thousand towards finishing it, 
because we are in possession of Pitsburg; and, as they 
suppose, quite secure on this account: yet it is certain, 
that, in case of another Indian war on this side, which is 
by no means improbable, considering our general treat- 
ment of that people, it would be of the utmost advantage 
and security. 

There is a peculiarity in the water at Winchester, owing, 
I was told, to the soil’s being of a limy quality, which is 
frequently productive of severe gripings, especially in stran- 
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gers ; but it is generally supposed, on the other hand, to 
be specific against some other diseases. 

During my stay at this place, I was almost induced to 
make a tour for a fortnight to the southward, in Augusta 
county, for the sake of seeing some natural curiosities ; 
which, the officers assured me, were extremely well worth 
visiting : but as the Cherokees had been scalping in those 
parts only a few days before; and as I feared, at the same 
time, that it would detain me too long, and that I should 
lose my passage to England, I judged it prudent to decline 
it. 

The curiosities they mentioned to me, were chiefly these : 


1. About forty miles westward of Augusta court-house, 
a beautiful cascade, bursting out of the side of a rock ; 
and, after running some distance through a meadow, rush- 
ing down a precipice 150 feet perpendicular. 


2. To the southward of this about twenty miles, two cu- 
rious hot springs, one tasting like alum, the other like the 
washings of a gun. 

3. A most extraordinary cave. 


4. A medicinal spring, specific in venereal cases. A 
soldier in the Virginian regiment, whose case was almost 
desperate, by drinking and bathing in these waters, was, 
after a few days, intirely cured. This fact was asserted 
very strongly by some officers, who had been posted there : 
but colonel Washington, of whom J inquired more partic- 
ularly concerning it, informed me that he had never heard 
of it; that he was not indeed at the place where it is said 
to have happened, but that having had the command of 
the regiment at that time, he should probably have been 
informed of it. What credit therefore is to be given to it, 
the reader must judge for himself. 


5. Sixty miles southward of Augusta court-house, a nats 
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ural arch, or bridge, joining two high mountains, with a 
considerable river running underneath. 

6. A river called Lost river, from its sinking under a moun- 
tain, and never appearing again. 

7. A spring of a sulphureous nature, an infallible cure 
for particular cutaneous disorders. 

8. Sixteen miles north-east of Winchester, a natural 
cave or well, into which, at times, a person may go down 
to the depth of 100 or 150 yards; and at other times, the 
water rises up to the top, and overflows plentifully. This 
is called the ebbing aud flowing well, and is situated in a 
plain, flat country, not contiguous to any mountain or 
running water. 

9. A few miles from hence, six or seven curious caves 
communicating with each other. - 

A day or two before I left Winchester, I discovered that 
I had been robbed by my servant: he confessed the fact, 
and pleaded so little in justification of himself, that I was 
obliged to dismiss him- This distressed me very much, for 
it was impossible to hire a servant in these parts, or even 
any one to go over the mountains with me into the lower 
settlements. However, by the politeness of the comman- 
der of the place, the honourable colonel Byrd, and of ano- 
ther gentleman* of my acquaintance, I got over these dif- 
ficulties ; for the former, while I continued at Winchester, 
accommodated me with his own apartments in the fort, 
ordering his servants to attend and wait upon me: and the 
latter sent a negroe boy with me as far as colonel Wash- 
ington’s, eighty miles distant from this place. On the 4th 
of June, therefore, I was enabled to leave Winchester, and 
I travelled that night about eighteen miles, to Sniker’s ferry 
upon the Shenando. 

The next morning I repassed the Blue-ridge at William’s 

* Colonel Churchill. 
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Gap, and proceeded on my journey about forty miles. ¢ 
this day fell into conversation with a planter, who overtoo' 
me on the road, concerning the rattle-snake, of which ther 
are infinite numbers in these parts; and he told me, tha 
one day going to a mill at some distance, he provoked ont 
to such a degree, as to make it strike a small vine whicl. 
grew close by, and that the vine presently drooped and 
died.* 

My accommodations this evening were extremely bad ; 
I had been wet to the skin in the afternoon; and at the 
miserable plantation in which I had taken shelter, I could 
get no fire; nothing to eat or drink but pure water; and 
not even a blanket to cover me. I threw myself down 
upon my mattrass, but suffered so much from cold, and 
was so infested with insects and vermin, that I could not 
close my eyes. I rose early in the morning, therefore, and 
proceeded upon my journey, being distant from colonel 
Washington’s not more than thirty miles. It was late, 
however, before I arrived there, for it rained extremely hard, 
and a man who undertook to shew me the nearest way, led 
me among precipices and rocks, and we were lost for above 
two hours. It was not indeed, without some compensa- 
tion ; for he brought me through as beautiful and pictur- 
esque a scene, as eye ever beheld. It was a delightful val- 
ley, about two miles in length, and a quarter of one in 
breadth, between high and craggy mountains, covered with 
chameedaphnes* or wild ivy, in full flower. Through the 


* Several persons to whom I have mentioned this fact, have seemed to 
doubt of the probability of it. But were it not true, a question will natu- 
rally arise, how an idea of that nature should occur to an ignorant planter, 
living remote from all cultivated society ; and, more particularly, how he 
should happen to fix upon that tree; which, supposing the thing possible, 
is the most likely to have been affected in the manner described. 


* The chamedaphne is the most beautiful of all flowering shrubs : Cates- 
by in his Natural History of Carolina speaks of it in the following man- 
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Yniddle of the valley glided a rivulet about eight yards wide, 
extremely lucid, and breaking into innumerable cascades ; 
and in different parts of it stood small clumps of evergreens; 
such as myrtles, cedars, pines, and various other sorts. 
Upon the whole, not Tempe itself could have displayed 
greater beauty or a more delightful scene. 


At colonel Washington’s I disposed of my horses, and, 
having borrowed his curricle and servant, I took leave of 
Mount Vernon the 11th of June. 

I crossed over the Potowmac into Maryland at Clifton’s 
ferry, where the river is something more than a mile broad ; 


and proceeded on my journey to Malborough, eighteen 
miles. 


ner: “ The flowers grow in bunches on the tops of the branches, to foot- 
stalks of three inches long ; they are white, stained with purplish red; con- 
sisting of one leaf in form of acup, divided at the verge into five sections. 
In the middle is a stilus, and ten stamina, which, when the flower first 
opens, appear lying close to the sides of the cup, at equal distances ; their 
apices being lodged in ten little hollow cells, which being prominent on the 
outside, appear as so many little tubercles. As all plants have their pecu- 
liar beauties, it is difficult to assign to any one an elegance excelling all 
others; yet considering the curious structure of the flower, and beautiful 
appearance of this whole plant, I know of no shrub that has a better claim 
to it.” Catesby, Vol. II. p. 98. 





THE CAPTURE OF THE REDOUBTS 
BEFORE YORK TOWN, IN 1781. 

[We are indebted to Robert Saunders, Esq., of Williamsburg, 
for the folowing copy of a letter from Robert Andrews to John 
Page, Esq., (of Rosewell, Gloucester county,) afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, the original of which was found among his 
papers, after his death. ] 

My Dear Sir,—I have just received your Billet, but have 
neither seen the Governor, Tucker, or Bradford. I do not 
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know what your Queries may be, but I am certain you will 
be highly pleased with our success yesterday evening. 

A little after seven o’clock an attack was made by the 
French Grenadiers, and the American light Infantry on the 
Enemy’s two left Redoubts below the Town. In ten minutes 
they were both in our Possession without our firing a shot: 
The Enemy blazed away very furiously, not only from these 
Redoubts but their whole Line. We made about 70 pris- 
oners, and it is supposed about 30 were bayoneted. Our 
Loss in killed and wounded was near an hundred. The 
acquisition of these two Places not only brings us into 
closer neighbourhood with the Enemy, but puts us on a 
level with them with respect toGround. A few Days more 
will, I hope, close the scene; and enable us to look at 
each other in Triumph from York and Gloucester Points. 

I most heartily rejoice with you on the brightening Pros- 
pect. And am 

Your Friend, &c., 
ROBERT ANDREWS. 

Our Marquis commanded the light Infantry and rode to 
the Redoubt. 


From To-Day, a Boston Literary Journal: 
VIEWS OF AMERICA IN 1782. 


Some portions of the journal of M. De Broglie have recently 
been published, containing an interesting account of his visit to 


this country in 1782, and of the aspect of things at that time. 


We give below some parts of this jourual, translated from the 
Courier des Etats Unis. 

We think that our readers cannot fail to take an interest in 
these fragments. They show the degree of respect and curios- 
ity which the character and fame of Washington had inspired, 
even at that early period. The Prince de Broglie came to the 
United States, with letters of introduction from Benjamin Fran- 
lin, for the purpose of joining the army of Count de Rocham- 
beau. Inthe writings of Washington, published by Mr. Sparks, 


—_ . 
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will be found a letter to Dr. Franklin, written about the date of 
the interview described in this fragment, in which Gen. Wash- 
ington acknowledges the receipt of two letters; one presented 
by the Count de Segur, and the other by the Prince de Broglie, 
which, he remarks, “were rendered doubly agreeable by the 
pleasure I had in receiving them from the hands of two such 


amiable and accomplished young gentlemen.” This letter was 
dated Oct. 18, 1782 :— 


Extracts from M. De Broglie’s Journal. 
THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


I found, on disembarking, the American army encamped 
in a place called Verplank’s Point. It was then composed 
of about six thousand men who, for the first time during 
the war, were well armed, well drilled, well kept, and camp- 
ed under tents of a regular form. 

I passed along its front with pleasure, astonishment, and 
admiration. All the soldiers appeared to me fine, robust, 
and well chosen. The sentinels, well kept, extremely at- 
tentive, and sufficiently well placed under arms, contrasted 
so completely with the crude idea that I had formed of 
these troops that I was obliged to repeat to myself several 
times that I was indeed seeing this army, that formerly had 
no other uniform than a cap on which was written 
“ Liberty.” 

I saw, upon an eminence which faced the camp, an as- 
semblage of tents, which, I easily judged, must be the camp 
of General Washington. Notwithstanding the impatience, 
so natural, which I felt to see this famous man, as I knew 
no one who could present me to him, I contented myself 
with approaching as nearly as possible his establishment, 
that I might see him in case he should come out. I con- 
tinued my way to render myself at the camp of the French 
army, distant fourteen miles, that is, nearly five leagues. I 
reached Crampon at four o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
found the generals at table. I was taken next day into the 
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brilliant position of colonel; and, as there was nothing to 
do, I found myself soon as wise and as far advanced as all 
the warriors of York. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


I pressed M. de Rochambeau, who received me with 
kindness, to add that of making me acquainted with Wash- 
ington. He assented; and, the day after my arrival, he 
went with me to dine with this famous man. I gave him 
a letter from my father; and, after a slight “ shake hand,” 
he was kind enough to say a thousand flatteries and polite 
things tome. Here is his portrait, which I have formed 
from what I have been able to see of him for myself, and 
from what the conversations which I have had with regard 
to him, have taught me: 

The General is about forty-nine years of age; he is large, 
finely made, very well proportioned. His figure is much 
more pleasing than the picture represents it. He was fine 
looking until within about three years; and although those 
who have been constantly with him since that time say that 
he seems to them to have grown old fast, it is undeniable 
that the General is still fresh, and active as a young man. 

His physiognomy is pleasant and open; his address is 
cold, though polite; his pensive eye is more attentive than 
sparkling; but his countenance is kind, noble and compo- 
sed. He maintains, in his private deportment, that polite 
and attentive deportment which does not offend. He is 
the enemy of ostentation and vain-glory. His manners 
are always equable; he has never shown the least temper. 
Modest even to humility, he seems not to estimate himself 
duly ; he receives with good grace the deference paid to 
him, but rather shuns than courts it. His society is agree- 
able and pleasing. Always serious, never constrained ; 
always simple, always free and affable, without being. fami-~ 
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liar, the respect which he inspires never becomes painful. 
He talks little in general, and in a very low tone of voice; 
but he is so attentive to what is said to him, that you are 
satisfied that he understands you, and are almost willing to 
dispense with a reply. This conduct has often been of 
advantage to him in various circumstances; no one has 
more occasion than he to use circumspection, and to weigh 
well his words. He unites to an unalterable tranquillity of 
soul, a fine power of judgment; and one can seldom re- 
proach him for a little slowness in determination, or even 
in acting, when he has formed his decision. His courage 
is calm and brilliant; but to appreciate in a sure manner 
the extent of his talents, and to grant him the name of a 
great warrior, I think it would be necessary to have seen 
him at the head of a greater army, with more means, and 
in face of a less superior enemy. One can at least give 
him the title of an excellent patriot, a wise, virtuous man; 
and one is tempted to grant him all qualities, even those 
which circumstances have not permitted him to develop. 
Never was there a map more fitted to lead the Americans, 
nor one who has evinced in his conduct more consistency, 
wisdom, constancy and reason. 

Mr. Washington has never received any compensation 
as General; he has refused such, as not needing it. The 
expenses of his table are alone made at the expense of the 
State. He has every day as many as thirty people at din- 
ner, gives good military receptions and is very attentive to 
all he officers whom he admits to his table. It is, in gen- 
era, the moment of the day when he is most gay. 

At desert, he makes an enormous consumption of nuts, 
an. when the conversation amuses him, he eats them for 
tw© ours, “ drinking healths,” according to the English 
an. American custom, several times. This is called toast- 
ing. They begin always by drinking to the United States 
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of America; afterward to the King of France, to the Queen, 
and success to the arms of the combined army. Then is 
given sometimes what is called a sentiment ; for example— 
‘To our success with our enemies and the ladies!”’ ‘ Suc- 
cess in war and love!” 

I have toasted several times with Gen. Washington. On 
one occasion I proposed to him to drink to the Marquis 
de Lafayette, whom he looks upon as a son. He accep- 
ted with a smile of benevolence, and had the politeness to 
propose to me in return that of my father and wife. 

M. Washington appears to me to keep up a perfect 
bearing towards the officers of his army; he treats them 
very politely, but they are far from growing familiar with 
him; they all wear, on the contrary, in presence of this 
General, an air of respect, confidence and admiration. 





GEORGE WYTHE. 


[We find the following letter from the late Mr. Cray to B. 
B. Minor, Esq., of this city,—containing an interesting notice 
of the eminent patriot and judge, George Wythe, with a glance 
at his own early youth—in the Whig of May 18th, and readily 
transfer it to our more convenient pages to which it properly 
belongs. } 


LETTER FROM HON. HENRY CLAY TO B. B. MINOR, ESQ. 
Asnuanp, May 3, 1851. 


My Dear Sir—I duly received your favor of the 21st ult., 
in which you inform me that one of the Richmond book- 
sellers intends to publish a new edition of the Reports of 
the lamented Chancellor Wythe, and you express a wish 
that I would furnish a brief memoir of the illustrious au- 
thor. It would be a most pleasing and grateful task ta 
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comply with your request, if I possessed the requisite au- 
thentic materials, and the requisite capacity to prepare the 
work. But the first condition does not exist, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to dwell upon the second. My ac- 
quaintance with the Chancellor commenced in the year 
1793, in my 16th year, when I was a clerk in the office of 
the court over which he presided, and when I think he 
must have passed the age of three score years and ten. I 
knew nothing personally of his career at the bar, of his 
ancestry, or of the part which he had taken in public af- 
fairs. I understood that he was born in Elizabeth City ; 
that he was taught the Greek letters by his mother, and 
afterwards, by her assistance and by his own exertions, he 
became an accomplished Greek scholar. How he learned 
the Latin lariguage I do not remember to have heard, but 
probably at William and Mary College, or at some other 
college in Lower Virginia. When I first knew him, his 
right hand had become so affected with rheumatism or gout, 
that it was with difficulty he could write his own name. 
Owing to that cause he engaged me to act as his amanu- 
ensis, and [ attended him frequently, though not every day, 
to serve him in that capacity for several years. Upon his 
dictation, I wrote, I believe, all the reports of cases which 
it is now proposed to re-publish. I remember that it cost 
me a great deal of labor, not understanding a single Greek 
character, to write some citations from Greek authors, 
which he wished inserted in copies of his reports sent to 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Samuel Adams of Boston, and to one 
or two other persons. I copied them by imitating each 
character as I found them in the original works. 

Mr. Wythe was one of the purest, best, and most Jearn- 
ed men in classical lore that Ieverknew. Although I did 
not understand Greek, I was often highly gratified in lis- 
tening to his readings in Homer’s Illiad and other Greek 
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authors, so beautifully did he pronounce the language. 
No one ever doubted his perfect uprightness, or questioned 
his great ability asa Judge. Iremember an incident which 
occurred in my presence, which demonstrated with what 
scrupulous regard he avoided the possibility of any impu- 
tation upon his honor, or his impartiality. A neighbor of 
his, Mr. H , who had the reputation of being a West 
India nabob, and who at the time had an important suit 
pending in the Court of Chancery, sent him a demijohn of 
old arrack, and an orange tree for his niece, Miss Nelson, 
then residing with him. When the articles were brought 
into Mr. Wythe’s house, with the message from the donor, 
Mr. Wythe requested the servant to take them back to his 
master, and to present to him his respects, «nd thanks for 
his kind intentions, but to say that he had long ceased to 
make any use of arrack, and that Miss Nelson had no con- 
servatory in which she could protect the orange tree. I 
was amused at another scene, which I witnessed between 
him and the late Justice Washington of the Supreme Court, 
then practising law in the city of Richmond. He called 
on the Chancellor with a bill of injunction in behalf of 
General , to restrain the collection of a debt. The 
ground of the application was, that the creditor had agreed 
to await the convenience of General , for the pay- 
ment of the debt, and that it was not then convenient to 
pay it. The Chancellor attentively read the bill through, 
and deliberately folding it up, returned it to Mr. Washing- 
ton, enquiring with an ineffable smile upon his counte- 
nance, “do you think, sir, that I ought to grant this in- 
junction?” Mr. Washington blushed, and observed that 
he had presented the bill at the earnest instance of his 
client. 

Mr. Wythe’s relations to the Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals, were not of the most friendly or amicable kind, as 
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may be inferred from the tenor of his reports. Conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly convinced of the justice and equity 
of his decrees, he was impatient when any of them were 
reversed, and accordingly evinces that feeling in his reports. 
Mr. Pendleton, from what I have heard and the little I 
knew of him, I suppose was more prompt and ready, and 
possessed greater powers of elocution than his great rival. 
Mr. Wythe’s forte, as I have understood, lay in the open- 
ing of the argument of a case; in which, for thorough 
preparation, clearness and force, no one could excel him. 
He was not so fortunate in reply. Mr. Pendleton, on the 
contrary, was always ready, both in opening and concluding 
an argument, and was prompt to meet all the exigencies 
which would arise in the conduct of a cause in court. The 
consequence was, that Mr. Pendleton was oftener success- 
ful than Mr. Wythe in their struggles at the bar. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Wythe, being opposed to Mr. Pendle- 
ton, lost the cause, in a moment of vexation, he declared, 
in the presence of a friend, that he would quit the bar, go 
home, take orders, and enter the pulpit. You had better 
not do that, replied his friend, for if you do, Mr. Pendle- 
ton will go home, take orders, and enter the pulpit too, 
and beat you there. Mr. Pendleton was far less learned 
than Mr. Wythe, but he possessed more versatile talents, 
was an accomplished gentleman, and better adapted to suc- 
cess in general society and in the busy world. Although 
not so finished a scholar as Mr. Wythe, he had a much 
more pleasing style of composition. The high considera- 
tion in which Messrs. Pendleton and Wythe were both 
held, was often evinced by the distinguished honors and 
eminent offices which they received from their parent State. 
It was particularly exhibited in the organization of the 
Convention which adopted the Constitution of the United 
States, when Mr. Pendleton was appointed tc preside over 
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the body, and Mr. Wythe to preside over the Committee 
of the Whole, which he did during, I believe, the entire 
sitting of the Convention—the Constitution having been 
considered and discussed in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wythe’s personal appearance and his personal habits 
were plain, simple, and unostentatious. His countenance 
was full of blandness and benevolence, and I think he 
made, in his salutation of others, the most graceful bow 
that I ever witnessed. A little bent by age, he generally 
wore a grey coating, and when walking carried a cane. 
Even at this moment, after the lapse of more than half a 
century since I Jast saw him, his image is distinctly engra- 
ved on my mind. During my whole acquaintance with 
him, he constantly abstained from the use of all animal 
food. 

It is painful and melancholy to reflect, that a man so 
pure, so upright, so virtuous, so learned, so distinguished 
and beloved, should have met with an unnatural death. 
The event did not occur until several years after I emigra- 
ted from Richmond to the State of Kentucky, and of 
course I am not able, from personal knowledge, to relate 
any of the circumstances which attended it. Of these, 
however, I obtained such authentic information as to leave 
no doubt in my mind as to the manner of its occurrence. 
He had a grand nephew, a youth scarcely, I believe, of 
mature age, to whom, by his last will and testament, writ- 
ten by me upon his dictation before my departure from 
Richmond, after emancipating his slaves, he devised the 
greater part of his estate. That youth poisoned him, and 
others—black members of his household—by putting arse- 
nic into a pot in which coffee was preparing for breakfast. 
The paper which had contained the arsenic, was found on 
the floor of the kitchen. The coffee having been drank 
by the Chancellor and his servants, the poison developed 
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its usual effects. The Chancellor lived long enough to 
send for his neighbor, Major William Duval, and got him 
to write another will for him, disinheriting the ungrateful 
and guilty grand nephew, and making other dispositions 
of his estate. An old negro woman, his cook, also died 
under the operation of the poison, but I believe that his 
other servants recovered. After the Chancellor’s death, it 
was discovered that the atrocious anthor of it had also 
forged bank checks in the name of his great uncle; and 
he was subsequently, I understood, prosecuted for the for- 
gery, convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary; but 
whether that was the fact or not, can be ascertained by a 
resort to the records of the proper criminal courts in Rich- 
mond. 

I have written this hasty sketch, not as a memoir of the 
illustrious man of whom it treats, but for the purpose of 
contributing some materials, which may be wrought by 
more competent hands, into a biography more worthy of 
his great name and memory. I conclude it by an acknow- 
ledgement, demanded of me alike by justice and feelings 
of gratitude, that to no man was I more indebted, by his 
instructions, his advice, and his example, for the little in- 
tellectual improvement which I made, up to the period, 
when, in my 21st year, I finally left the city of Richmond. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Mr. B. B. Minor. H. CLAY. 





LYING ALL OVER. 


‘It is a hard matter,’ says Washington Allston, “for a 
man to lie all over, Nature having provided king’s evidence 
in almost every member. The hand will sometimes act as 
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a vane, to show which way the wind blows, when every 
feature is set the other way ; the knees smite together, and 
sound the alarm of fear under a fierce countenance; the 
legs shake with anger when all above is calm.” Mrs. Ja- 
meson, quoting this remark, adds in confirmation of it, 
“An eminent lawyer who is accustomed to examine wit- 
nesses, once told me, that in cases under his scrutiny 
when the words and oaths have come forth glibly, and the 
whole face and form seemed converted into one impene- 
trable and steadfast mask, he has detected falsehood in a 
trembling of the muscle underneath the eye, and that the 
perception of it has put him on the scent again, when he 
had thought himself hopelessly at fault; so true it is thata 
man ‘cannot lie all over.” 

Now I can easily believe this account of the lawyer; for 
I remember that some years ago when I was a practising 
barrister, a man came to me one day to engage me to de- 
fend him on a trial for murder, (a most foul and shocking 
one it was,) when wishing to ascertain whether he was re-+ 
ally guilty or not, I questioned him very closely about the 
case, and watched him very narrowly all the while, but 
he protested his innocence with such absolute assurance, 
and his face was such a perfect mask of indifference, show- 
ing no sign of criminality, that I was almost induced to be- 
lieve that he might be innocent, when, looking keenly on 
him, I saw a little blush, or something like it, come out 
upon the tip of his ear, which satisfied me, or at least made 
me strongly suspect, that he had done the deed: which 
was afterwards most clearly proved upon him, and subse- 
quently by his own confession. So I agree with Allston, 
that “it is indeed a hard matter for a man to lie all over.” 


Q. 
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MR. MAYER'S DISCOURSE. 


Tah Gah-Jute, or Logan, and Captain Michael Cresap. A 
Discourse by Brantz Mayer; Delivered in Baltimore, before 
the Maryland Historical Society, on its Sixth Auniversary, 
9th of May, 1851. 


We are really much obliged to Mr M. for taking us along 
with him so pleasantly, in his excursion into the wild bor- 
der region of our Western country in ‘olden time,” and 
feel duly grateful to him, of course, for his incidental con- 
tribution to the history of our State, His accounts of the 
Cresaps, father and son, are new to us, and reasonably in- 
teresting, and the story of his hero, Tah-Gah-Jute, or Lo- 
gan, is still more so, and takes a strong hold of our atten- 
tion. We do not know, indeed, that we ought to thank 
our author for destroying, or at least somewhat impairing, 
the sort of romantic illusion which used to hang about this 
celebrated chief, in our youthful imagination, of whom Mr. 
Jefferson so warmly wrote, “I will vindicate, as far as my 
suffrage may go, the truth of a chief whose talents and 
misfortunes have attached to him the respect and commis- 
eration of the world.” We are, however, the humble ser- 
vants of History, and shall follow her steps wherever she 
leads. 

In this spirit, we hardly need say that, upon the evidence 
now submitted, we think it very clear that the charge made 
by Logan, in his famous speech, against Capt. Cresap, of 
having murdered his whole family in cold blood, is mani- 
festly a falsehood, or a mistake ; for the letter of General 
George Clarke, more particularly, shows distinctly that Capt. 
C. was absent at the time, and could not have had any hand 
in the deed. It is equally clear, too, we think, that Mr. 
Jefferson did not invent the charge for Logan, or put it 
into his speech, but that he merely took it up as he found 
it in the copy, and that he can only be blamed in fact, if 
at all, for giving it rather more credit and currency than it 
deserved—though the whole evidence, as Mr. M. has pro 
ved, was not before him at the time. 

We may add that the versions of Logan’s speech which 
Mr. M. has favored us with in his appendix, are curious 
and amusing. It is quite clear, we think, from all the co- 
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pies he has collected, and the evidence he has submitted, 
that Mr. J. did not fabricate the speech, or any part of it; 
though he may have touched it up a little, and inserted two 
or three slight verbal alterations, which only serve to show 
the delicacy of his taste.* 


*It should be noted here, however, that Mr. J. himself ascribes these 
improvements to Lord Dunmore. His words are: “1 copied, verbatim, the 
narrative I had taken down in 1774, and the speech as it had been given us 
in a better translation by Lord Dunmore.”’—See Appendix to the Notes on 
Virginia : No. LV. p. 240, in our edition. 


J 
| 
} 





STANZAS. 
BY THE HON. ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 


[The following lines which were written many years ago by 4 
the Hon. St. George Tucker, of Williamsburg. afterwards a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. &c., and which we copy from 
the Poetical Album by Alaric A. Watts, have found their way 
into several collections of fugitive poetry, and very fairly de- 
serve a resting-place in our pages. | 


Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er ; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigour is gone ; “Ses 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 


Days of my youth, I wish not your recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall; 
Eyes of my youth. you much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my yonth, bathed in tears have you been; 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay. 





Days of my age. ye will shortly be past ; 

Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight; 

Eyes of my age. be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 
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Darions Butelliqenee. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of Delegates, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth recently communicated to 
that body a statistical table of the Agricultural productions, &c., 
in Virginia, compiled and arranged from the census returns, from 
which we have prepared the annexed tabular statement: 


ACRES OF LAND IN FARMS. 








Divisions. Improved. Cnimp. Cash Value of Farms. 
Trans. Alleghany, 1,965,040 6,954,536 49,527,721 
Valley, 1,580,359 2.187,689 51,079,875 
Piedmont, 4,347,757 4,045,099 72,230,951 
Tide- Water, 2,467,079 2,604,882 43,563,058 

Totals, 10,360,135 15,792,206 216,401,695 


LIVE STOCK. 
Horses. Asses and Milch Working Other 








Mules. Cores. Oxen. Cattle. 
Trans. Alleghany, 92.442 1,963 112.850 14,550 248,987 
Valley, 57,933 869 53,925 1,623 129.074 
Piedmont, 83,488 7,551 90,518 37,678 186,298 
Tide-Water, 38,530 11,095 60,3826 35.662 104,798 
Totals, 272,393 21,483 317,619 89,513 669,137 
Sheep. Swine. Value of Live Stock. 
Trans. Alleghany, 639.469 535,815 9,860,324 
Valley, 189.212 244,856 6,696,850 
Piedmont, 333,373 601,349 10,687 546 
‘Tide-Water, 148,450 447,823 6,410,939 
Totals, 1,310,504 1,829,843 33.656,659: 
PRODUCE DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE ], 1850. 
Bushels of Wheat. Rye. Indian Corn. Oats. 
Trans. Allegh‘y, 1.289,245 168,551 9,485,398 3,443,541 
Valley, 3,771,555 165.765 4,182,234 =: 1,352,616 
Piedmont, 4,316,753 105,375 11,695,752 3,659,411 


‘Tide-Water, 1,835,063 19,239 9,290,935 1,723,581 








Fotals, 11,212,646 458,930 35,254,319 10,179,149 
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Pou 
Trans. Alleghany, 
Valley, 
Piedmont, 
Tide- Water 


Totals, 


Trans. Alleghany, 
Valley, 

Piedmont, 
Tide-W ater,. 


Totals, 





nds of Tobacco. Wool. 
240,717 1,290.472 
622,246 520,705 
54,286,345 721.199 
1,603,919 327.3289 


Butter. 
4.157,356 
2,292, 2x6 
3.143.091 
1,496,646 
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Cheese. 

190,629 
93,459 

110,791 
41,413 





52,803,227 2,860,765 


Value of Home made 
Manufactures. 
792.809 
233,465 
784,437 
345,600 


2,156,312 


11,089,379 
Value of Animals 


436,292 


Slaughtered. 
1,676.699 
1.272.368 
2,632,903 
1,921,016 


7,502,926 


As a matter of curiosity, we append a statement showing 
which counties contain the largest and smallest number of acres 
of land in farms, and in which the like extremes of live stock 
are held, and grain and other articles produced, &c. 


ACRES OF LAND IN FARMS. 


Fauquier, 
Wyoming, 


J.oudoun, 


Augusta, 
Warwick, 


Augusta, 
Alexandria, 


Fauquier, 
Alexandria, 


Southampton, 
Alexandria, 


Improved. 


247,297 Pocahontas, 
5,930 Alexandria, 


CASH VALUE OF FARMS. 


8,349,371 Wyoming, 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Horses. 
7,445 

222 

Milch Cows. 
6,496 

370 

Other Cattle. 
18,598 

217 

Swine. 
49,816 
896 


Caroline, 
Raleigh, 


Halifax, 
Morgan, 


Fauquier, 
Alexandria, 


Loudoun, 
Wyoming, 


Unimproved. 
466,159 
6,021 


115,979 


*Asses and Mules. 


839 

l 

Working Ozen. 
2,282 

° 


Sheep. 

20,741 

17 

“alue of a Stock. 
37,992 

40,954 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, &C. 


Rockingham, 
Norfolk county, 


Bushels of Wheat. 
608,350 Pittsylvania, 


Bushels of Rye. 
31,036 


393 Various counties produce none.. 
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Indian Corn. Oats. 
Albemarle, 798,354 Accomac, 449,449 
Matthews, 4,940 Richmond county, 4.877 
‘ Tobacco, ( lbs.) Wool, (15s.) 
Halifax, 6,485,752 Boone, 125,372 
Various counties producenone. Alexandria, _- 
Butter. Cheese. 
Loudoun, 422.21 Fauquier, 89,819 
Warwick, 10,150 — 
Value of Home Made Value of Animals 
Manufactures. Slaughtered. 
Halifax, 104,946. Albemarle, 159,315 
Berkeley, 512 York, 2,000 
* Braxton, Brooke and several other Western counties do not contain 
any of these animals.—From the Richmond Whig of May 18. 


THE LATE MR. CLAY. 


We regret to record that this eminent statesman—so long and 
so honorably associated in all our minds with the history and 
progress of our country—died at Washington, on Tuesday, the 
29th ult., in the 76th year of his age. 

The leading points in Mr. C.’s life are well known, but 
must be briefly noted here. He was born in the county 


of Hanover, in this State, on the Ith of April, 1777. In 
1791, when he was only fourteen years of age, he was 
brought to this city and taken into a store (of a Mr. Den- 
ny) to discharge the usual duties of a boy behind the 
counter. He did not, however, continue long iu this business, 
but was soon transferred to become a writer in the office of the 
clerk of the High Courtof Chancery, Peter Tinsley, Esq., who 
had the forming of many youths for the service of the courts 
at that time. Here he fell under the notice aud won the favor 
of the celebrated Chancellor Wythe. to. whom he acted occa- 
sionally as an amanuensis, and profited much by his instruc- 
tions. By his advice, too, he commenced the study of the law 
under the direction of the Attorney General, Mr. Brooke, a 
brother of the late Judge Brooke, afterwards Governor of the 
State, and, in 1797, was admitted to practice, by the Court of 
Appeals. He did not, however, begiwbusiness here, but shortly 
afterwards emigrated to Kentucky, and established himself in 
his profession, in Lexingtou, being then hardly of age. Here, 
we are told, “his success. at the bar was instant, brilliant and 
enduring.”? Here, too, he soon found his way into public life. In 
1803, he was elected to the Kentucky Legislature, and in 1806 
to the Senate of the United States fur the unexpired term, one 
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year, of General Adair, who had resigned his seat. In 1809, 
he was again elected to the same body, for the remainder of 
Mr. Thurston’s time. two years. In the summer of 1811, he 
was elected to the House of Representatives, and on the first 
day of the session was chosen Speaker. In 1814, he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Madison one of the commissioners (in conjunc- 
tion with John Quincy Adams, Albert Gallatin and some oth- 
ers,) to negotiate a treaty of peace and amity with England, as 
they did at Ghent. On his return to the United States, he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, again appointed 
Speaker almost unanimously, and continued to fill the chair 
until March, 1825, when he accepted the office of Secretary of 
State tendered to him by his former associate, Mr. Adams, who 
was now President. In 1831, he was elected ta the U. S. Se- 
nate where he continued in service eleven years. Iu 1832, he 
was supported by the Whig party as their candidate for the 
Presidency, in opposition to General Jackson; but did not suc- 
ceed. In 1844, be was again the Whig candidate, and came 
near being elected, but was defeated by his democratic com- 
petitor, Mr. Polk. In,March 1844, he retired from the Senate, 
but returned to it again in 1849. Here his extraordinary exer- 
tians for the establistment of the series of measures commouly 
called the Compromise, which so happily preserved the integ- 
rity of the Unioa, sapped the strength of his constitution, and 
brought him. somewhat prematurely, to his end. 


Such isa brief outline of his life. For his eharacter,—apart from 


‘all reference to his particular politics—he has certainly left one 


of the noblest- names that has ever adoruved the annals of our 
nation. A statesman of large and: comprehensive views, an 
orator of splendid powers, and a leader of various and ver- 
satile resources, he stamped his signet upon our legislation, 
and has left the “image and superscription” of his genius and 
talents upon the whole course of the government, and upon 
the very character of our country, for years and ages to come. 
We do not propose, however, to pronounce his panegyric. 
Indeed we feel that no words of ours could add any thing 
to his fame. He. has. besides, been amply and warmly eu- 
logized in the “high places” which he illustrated by his vir- 
tnes and abilities, by those who kuew him much better, and 
were otherwise far more competent to appreciate his merits, 
and to proclaim them to the world.. Gentlemen of both par- 
ties, and of almost all shades-of political opinion, forgetting 
their former avimosities, have most honorably vied with each 
other in performing this grateful office, and paying their mourn- 
ful tributes to the dead. They have celebrated his lofty bear- 
ing, his patriotic spirit, his soul-stirring eloquence, and above 
all his generous and self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
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his country, in apt and graceful terms—and have left nothing 
for us to supply. We must, however, subjoin what we are most 
happy to learn, that his noble character was finished at last by 
the crowning grace of christian faith, and, as the poet says, 


And to add greater honors to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God ;— 


and hopivg for his mercy through the sacrifice of our Redeemer. 





THE DAY AT OLD POINT. 


We see by the papers. that the recent anniversary of our 
national independence which fell this year on Sunday, was 
duly celebrated on the day after, the Sth inst., in all parts of 
our State and country with the usual observances and demon- 
stratious of grateful recognition,—somewhat chastened perhaps 
by the recent death of the eminent statesman whose body was 
being borne away from the capitol, with mournful honors, 
amidst the preparations for the occasion, and seemed to cast 
an unwonted gloom over the whole country ;—a loss indeed 
that could not but be felt with deep impression in all our 
hearts. In our own city, we understand, there was the usual 
military parade, with the reading of the Declaration by Wm. 
P. Munford, Esq., at the African church, and several pleasant 
little parties of the Sunday-school:children at different places— 
all very orderly and becoming. 

For ourselves, we were providentially at Old Point, where, 
of course, we saw the star-spangled banner floating proudly 
over the fortress—heard the grand salute—and witnessed the 
very pleasing parade of the small military force under the vete- 
ran commander, General Bankhead, with some fine music from 
the band—* Sonorous metals blowing martial sounds”—and the 
brilliant evolutions of the artillery, (a part of Duncan's battery,) 
withasightof the colors visibly pierced, in many places. as we were 
told, by Mexican balis, and looking as almost consciousof the fact. 
Atthe same time, we felt still more enlivened by the sympathy ef 
the large crowds. of our fellow citizens who had come in from 
all parts of the surrounding region—in boats of all sizes, (with 
gay flaunting pennons and streamers,) and otherwise, to enjoy 
the festive scene; and who seemed to be all alive with emotion. 
In short, the whole scene was like a vision, but of the day—and 
served to give us a very good idea at least—on a small and safe 
acale—of all “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
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war,”—in which, however, we must say, we feel no manner of 
desire to engage. 

We had afterwards the pleasure of paying our respects to the 
General at his own house, where a small party of officers and 
other gentlemen had been invited to partake of an extempore 
collation ; and enjoyed both the company and the repast. 

In the eveuing, we had a brilliant display of fire-works, which 
had been prepared with great skill and taste under the direction 
of Major Ramsay, and played their parts as well as possible at 
the time. The rockets, indeed, and more particularly the 
shells, (a new article,) went off most admirably, and won great 
applause. 

Upou the whole, we were not only highly entertained by this 
novel celebration of the day; but could not help feeling deeply 
impressed with the conviction that such a scene as we had wit- 
nessed, must have a very fine and salutary effect in diffusing 
the spirit of patriotism among our citizens, and giving us, as it 
were, a new sense of all the real grandeur and glory of our 
free, sovereign and independent States—now united in one 
common country—and, we trust, for ever. 


GALT’S PSYCHE. 


We had the pleasure of seeing, a few days ago, in Norfolk, 
a new and very beautiful specimen of sculpture from the chisel 
of a native artist, a young. Mr. Galt, (a son of Dr. Alexander 
Galt) of that city, who, we understand, is now abroad, at Flo- 
rence, pursuiog his studies under the celebrated Powers, and 
bids fair to become a distinguished artist in time. 

This piece, which has recently arrived, is a bust of Psyche, 
and a worthy representative of that truly poetical being. It 
is wrought indeed of the finest Italian. marble, and presents 
av embodiment of the fair ideal of the human soul—under the 
form of a lovely woman—* Fair as the first that fell of woman 
kind”’—but before she had fallen, and of course before a stain of 
sin, or a shade of sorrow, had passed over the beauty of her 
face—a woman, in short, worthy of Paradise, and altogether 
pure and passionless as an angel of light. 

We do not know whether the young artist had any reference 
in his own mind to the poetic fable of Psyche and Cupid; but 
if he had he has apparently kept it to himself, and has rather 
chosen to give her as she was before she had received any dec- 
laration, or intimation even, of her lover’s flame—for she shows 
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nO sign, conscious or unconscious, that we could see. of any 
nascent feeling, and betrays no emotion whatever. This in- 
deed may be thought by some to be a fault in the piece; but, 
duly considered, is really its proper and appropriate charm. 
The conception, in fact, is psychologically, aud of course artis- 
tically, correct. 

We understand that this beautiful bust has been imported by 
an association of geutlemen in Norfolk, who have desired to 
encourage their young townsman, and enable him to pursue bis 
studies abroad, in this graceful and flattering mode. We do 
not know what they intend doing with it hereafter; but we may 
he allowed to hope that they will take care to place it in some 
handsome and honorable position, in which it may meet the 
eyes of all the lovers and admirers of such things in our State. 


THE LATE SIR GREY SKIPWITH: BART. 


The death of this venerable Baronet occurred on the 13th 
inst. Sir Grey, who was sixth in descent from the first posses- 
sor of the title, Sir Henry Skipwith, of Prestwould, county 
Leicester, distinguished as a poetic writer, represented one of 
the oldest families in England, and could trace his unbroken 
male line from Robert de Estoteville, Baron of Cottingham, at 
the time of the Conquest, whose graudson, Patrick de Estote- 
ville, inherited from his father the lordship of Skipwith, and 
thus originated the present family name. The deceased Baro- 
net’s immediate predecessors were residents of Virginia, North 
America, to which colony Sir Grey Skipwith, the third Baro- 
net, emigrated during Cromwell’s usurpation. 

The late Sir Grey Skipwith sat in Parliament as one of the 
knights of the shire, for Warwick. from 1831 to 1834. He was 
born at Prestwould, in Virginia, 17th Sept. 1771, and married 
22nd April, 1201, Harriet, third daughter of Gore Townshend, 
Esq., of Honington, county Warwick, aud by her (who died 
7th July 1830) had ten sons and eight daughters: the eldest of 
the former is now Sir Thomas George Skipwith, Baronet. 

London News of May 22nd. 
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Miscellany. 


A CHARADE. 


We are not particularly partial to those trifles in verse called 
Charades—though we have sometimes amused ourselves for a 
few minutes with reading them, and guessing them when we 
could. Geverally speaking, they are poor things, bardly worth 
a moment's thought, or the paper on which they are written. 
Now and theu, however, we come across one that is a little 
better than usual, and may be fairly entitled to some small 
modicum of praise. Such a oue perhaps is the following by 
the late Catherine Fanshawe, which we take from Miss Mit- 
ford’s charming volume, entitled * Recollections of a Literary 
Life,’ and which, as she says, “ our fair friends shall have the 
pleasure of discovering for themselves”—if they can. 


Tuscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 
Long time my First has stood; 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may last, 
Till clothed with flesh and blood. 


My second is a glorious prize 
For all who love their wondering eyes. 
With curious sights to pamper: 
But ‘tis a sight—which should they meet, 
All improviso in the street, 
Ye powers! how they would scamper. 


My tout's a sort of wandering throne: 
To woman limited alone, 
‘The salique law reversing ; 
But while the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 
Her royal part rehearsing, 
O’erturning her presumptous plan, 
Up climbs the old usurper--man, 
And she jogs after as she can. 
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THE LIGHT FROM WITHIN. 


How many have read and felt the force of the assertion, that 
in the morning of life 


“ The light that surrounds us is all from within;” 


but how very few seem aware that in life’s evening too, all that 
we behold is tinged with the mind’s own light, a light often far 
brighter than any which the less expanded powers of youth 
could possibly diffuse ; because now increased by supplies from 
a variety of sources, to which, in the more ardent days of early 
youth, we were too much occupied to seek or find access. 





GOOD AND EVIL. 


Good and evil in the field of this world grow up together, al- 
most inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and 
interwoven with the knowledge of evil, aud in so many cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
which were imposed upon Psyche, as an incessant labour to 
cull out and sort asunder, were not more intermixed.’’— Milton. 





ENOUGH. 


A man need to care for no more knowledge than to know 
himself, no more pleasure than to con'ent himself, no more 
victory than to overcome himself, and no more riches than to 
enjoy himself.— Bishop Hall. 





A LOQUACIOUS LADY. 


Her tongue runs round like a wheel, one spoke after ano- 
ther; there’s no end of it. You would wonder at her matter to 
hear her talk, and would admire her talk when you hear her mat- 
ter. All the wonder is, whilst she talks only thrums, how she 


makes so many different ends hang together.— Richard Fleckno, 
in 1658. 
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ADVICE. 


“There is a good reason,” says Carlyle, ‘ why advice is so 
seldom followed ; this reason, namely, that it is so seldom, and 
an almost never be. rightly given. No man knows the state 
of another; it is always to some more or less imaginary man 
that the wisest and most honest adviser is speaking.” 





LITTLE THINGS. 


“There is nothing,” says Dr. Johnson, “ too little for so little 
acreature asman. It is by studying little things that we attain 
the great art of having as little misery and as much happiness 
as possible.” 





IMPROMPTU. 
ON A MISS VOWEL. 


The maid is a vowel in truth, 
And does very well all alone; 
But |, a poor consonant youth, 
Am nought till I call her my own. 
Martiat Minor. 





EPIGRAM. 
FALLING ASLEEP. 
Now in thy care, O Lord, secure I lie, 
And fall asleep as | would even die; 


For sure to him whom those vouchsaf’st to keep, 
To die is nothing but to fall asleep. 
MS. 








